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Memorabilia. 


(THERE is an interesting article in the 
+ October German es and Letters, by Dr. 
Leonard Forster on ‘ The Language of Ger- 
man Switzerland.” The proper German of 
Switzerland is a dialect, differing from 
kindred dialects within the Reich, not by its 
nature but by its social standing. It is spoken 
by everyone, cultivated or uncultivated, and 
its preservation is matter for national con- 
cern. The foreigner who attempts to talk to 
his Swiss German guide in the German he 
has learned at school seldom realises that to 
the man it is almost a foreign language— 
Schriftdeutsch, not indeed felt as foreign 
when written (and it is commonly well 
written by the Swiss) but felt, when spoken, 
* to be un-Swiss, affected. In church, at Uni- 
versity lectures, in political speeches standard 
German is in use, but confirmation classes 
and discussions after lectures will be in dia- 
lect. There are several varieties of this, but 
the speakers of them are mutually intelli- 
gible; this point has proved of great survival 
value. It is owing to their mutual unintelli- 
ibility that the French dialects of Switzer- 
nd have died out. 
How much longer, in spite of public zeal 
in their support, dialects will hold their own 
ainst standard German is shown by Dr. 
orster to be problematical. There are com- 
laints that the young no longer speak dia- 
lect properly. New terms are wanted, and 
are inevitably taken from those established 
in other languages. Greater and greater 
transport facilities, penetration of the country 
by tourists, growth of urban industries, are 
all modifying dialect, and other impor- 
tant factors in this deterioration (if so 
it is to be considered) are the com- 
pulsory military service and increasing inter- 
Marriage between communities speaking dif- 
ferent dialects. Those who are most strenu- 


ously opposed to the merging of Swiss Ger- 
man altogether in standard Saientin have re- 
cently, Dr. Forster tells us, begun a demand 
for a Swiss language to be based on the 
spoken dialects. Dr. Forster would not sup- 
port this demand, since he believes that the 
infiltration of standard German would best 
be met by making a clear distinction between 
the two in regard to grammar and syntax, 
on the one hand, and to function in the life 
of the community on the other; in both ele- 
mentary and secondary education the two 
should receive separate and equal attention. 
There is a great deal, obviously, to be said 
in favour of the preservation of this genuine 
though various national speech. - At the same 
time, one may wonder whether multiplication 
of tongues in our troubled Europe does not 
threaten increase of occasions for misunder- 
too subtle, per- 
haps, to be ever adequately corrected even 
where perceived, and holding possibility of 
becoming dangerous. 


SEVERAL monthlies and quarterlies seem to 
us very well calculated for the times, 
mingling burning topics with topics which we 
may describe as liberating. To take the 
October Dublin Review as an example: here 
are discussed Wall Street and Europe; the 
division of Europe against itself; the recon- 
struction of Spain; education; revolution 
from the right; and reflections on the Ency- 
clical Quadragesimo Anno, now eight years 
have passed. So much belongs to our present 
troubles. But the number begins with a dis- 
cussion of Baron von Hiigel’s thought on the 
Transcendence of God by the Rev. B. O’Brien 
S.J.; and when the papers we mentioned 
above are got through we come to the Rev. 
Edward Coleiro’s little study of ‘ Leo XITI— 
A Modern Humanist,’ that is to say, Leo XIII 
as a writer of Latin verse. The specimens 
quoted bear out the statement that the Pope’s 
favourite authors were Virgil and Horace— 
Virgil, one gathers, the more congenial to his 
mind. Inevitably, too, he derives much from 
the Latin hymn-writers. His poems when 
they oe were duly admired, and at- 
tracted English translators, Andrew Lang 
and Francis Thompson among them. Then 
there is an ingenious dialogue, purporting to 
be between Fénelon (why is the name printed 
Fénélon—as it indeed so often is in English ?), 
a chaplain of his and a servant, on Beaut 
and the Idea of God. We do not think it is 
in character to make Fénelon speak of Bos- 
suet as ‘‘ that wily serpent M. de Meaux’’: 
but perhaps Mr. H. V. F. Somerset has some 
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authority we do not know of for making him 
do.so, The master-thought which comes out 
of the discussion would seem to be that Beauty 
has never an end apart from attraction; is 
not an ultimate thing; Beauty is but ‘‘ the 
name which we apply to the sum total of God’s 
mysterious signs and whisperings.”’ Mr, J. 
Lewis May deals most sympathetically with 
Hawker of Morwenstow, his character, his 
mysticism, his poetry: and from Hawker we 
peep to the Rev. Aloysius Roche on ‘The 
lassics and Property ’—the old, but always 
new, comparison between Plato and Aristotle, 
as they were in themselves and as we find 
them inthe interpretations of Christian 
thinkers, and of critics of our own day. 


ps the early years of the nineteenth century 
- Anne Elliot, thinking over what she dis- 
approved in the character of her cousin Wil- 
liam Elliot, ‘‘ saw that there had been bad 
habits; that Sunday travelling had been a 
common thing.”” Anne Elliot, who is gentle 
and good without being stiff and priggish, 
may be taken to represent fairly the usual, 
unself-conscious feeling about Sunday preva- 
lent in Jane Austen’s world. It is curious 
that during the same years in America there 
had: come about considerable public disregard 
of Sunday, which was being counte by 
desperate efforts on the part of various reli- 
ious denominations to put a stop to the 
mail and the Sunday stage coaches. 
One may read about this in Mr, O. W. 
Holmes’s paper, ‘Sunday Travel and 
Sunday Mails,’ in the October number of 
New York History. The last serious chal- 
lenge to Sunday travel, he tells us, was made 
in the eighteen-twenties. The history of this 
is contained in two reports by Colonel Richard 
M. Johnson, United States Senator from 
Kentucky.. This man made little of the 
inconvenience of stopping mails on Sunday, 
but chose to ground his case against the 
so-called ‘ crusade”? to. preserve Sunday 
observance on the danger of promotin 
religious despotism.” Between the issue 0 
the two reports ‘“‘ the Sunday mail question 
was more thoroughly discussed in the religious 
and secular press than ever before or since.’ 
The Sabbatarians were willing to do “more 
than argue for their cause: thus there was an 
attempt to set up a six-day stage line across 
New York State from Albany to Buffalo, chal- 


lenging a well-run stage-coach line already 
in possession. There were to be two daily 
lines, one to run both day and night; the 
drivers were to be men who did not “ swear 
nor drink ’’; and supplies of hot coffee were 


to be ready for them.free at the houses where 
the horses were changed. The scheme met 
with actual hostility, being supposed— 
though there is every evidence to the con- 
trary—to be merely mercenary. It broke 
down finally in 1829, 

A frivolous little tale is told of the John- 
son mentioned above. He had a friend who 
was chief mail contractor of the country, 
The two were once passing a tailor’s shop 
where a cloth of ‘‘ red robin’ colour caught 
Johnson’s eye. ‘‘ You ought to have a vest 
of that colour,” said he to his friend, “ it’s 
just the colour of your stages.’’ ‘‘ I’ll get 
one if you will,” replied the other, and both 
went in and ordered “ red robin ’’ vests; and 
both wore them for the rest of their lives, 
Vest,’’? as Mr, Horwill’s ‘ Anglo-American 
Interpreter’ will inform us, is American for 
a waistcoat. 


[the Annual Register for the week Nov. 11. 
Nov. 17 a hundred years ago we noticed 
two interesting matters. On Nov. 13 the 
Court of Common Pleas decided that aliens 
may bring actions for libel in British Courts 
of Justice. The case upon which this decision 
was made was Pisani versus Lawson, the 
plaintiff a a dragoman of Constantinople, 
and his complaint being concerned with Tibele 
against him in The Times newspaper. 

The other matter—Nov, 15—was the conclu. 
sion, for the season, of operations on the 
Royal George at Spithead, whence the royal 
sappers and miners engaged were withdrawn 
to Woolwich, to recommence work on the 
vessel in the following May, The experi- 
ments had consumed 12,940 lbs. of powder, 
and above 100 tons of the wreck had been 
recovered and placed in the dock at Ports- 
mouth, with five brass and. six iron guns. 
The value of the articles recovered had more 
than defrayed the expense incurred. 


EADERS who'chance not to see the Corn- 
hill Magazine may like to be told that the 
November number has, under the title 
‘Letters to a Child,” half-a-dozen delightful, 
humorous, fanciful letters written by the late 
Provost of Eton in 1903 to Sibyl Cropper, 4 
little girl of twelve. The recipient gives a 
short account of the first arrival of “‘ Monty 
James’’ at her home in Westmorland, com- 
ing on foot from the station in early winter 
dusk, and found by her wandering about in 
search of the front door: the beginning of a 
friendship. The letters are made up of fun 
about animals and birds—with a ‘‘ Rude 
Monument’? as hero of the last of 
them. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


SOME DORSET WILLS AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


(See clxix. 274, 292, 418; clxxvii. 33, 274). 


E following Dorset wills were. proved in 
- the P.C.C. during the year 1759: 


Thomas Durpatt, of Hillam Lands in the 
ar. of Hampreston, yeoman. (P.C.C, 
rran 11), Will and two codicils ‘proved 
4Jan., 1759. ‘‘ Full of years and infirmities 
and in an ill state of health of body.’’ To 
his son Gower D. @ dwelling house at Cusnell 
in the tything of Kinson and parish of Great 
Canford. Grandsons Thomas D. and Gower 
D., and granddaughter Mary D., children of 
son Gower D. ‘‘ My unhappy son, John D.” 
My daughter Mary, wife of Thomas Lockyer. 
My grandchildren Gower L., Thomas L., 
Jacob L. and Laban L.; and Ann Durdell L. 
Proved by son, Gower Durdell, with power 
reserved to other Exor., Thomas L. 


Thomas of CaunpLe Marsu, gent. 
(19 Arran). Dated 5 Aug., 1758, proved 29 
Jan., 1759, by son Richard G., sole exor. 


Cites settlement made on marriage with Jane 


Foy, who died many years ago. Sons 
Richard G. and Ralph G., and daughter 
Jane Humfrey, widow, my younger children 
by my said wife Jane. 


George OsBoLpsTONE, of W1imBorne Sr. 
Gites and Att Hatiows, carpenter. (66 
Arran). Dated 12 Feb., 1757, proved 3: Feb., 
1759, by Martha, wife of John Keay of W., 
maltster and common brewer, dau. and sole 
exec, John O., of the par. of St. Giles and 
All H., carpenter. George O. of Gussage St. 
Michael, wheelwright. My granddaughter, 
Betty Keay. My late daughter Ann 0.’s 
seven children which are now living, George, 
Thomas, Henry, Joseph, James, Ann and 
Martha O. My servant, Catherine Have- 


John mariner, H.M.S8. Blandford, 
ying at Antigua. (86 Arran). Wife, Mary 


residing at Upwey, near Weymouth. 
Dated 10 June, 1757, proved 19 March, 1759. 


John Deane, of p. of CHARDSTOCK. 
(125 Arran). Dated 5 Mar., 1755; proved 
3 April, 1759, by sons John and Robert. Pro- 


| 
perty at Tatworth, p. of Chard, and at Ax- 


minster, Co. Devon. My eldest son John ; my 
sons Robert, Richard and Joseph. My 
daughter Mary, wife of John Cornish; 
dau. Bridget, wife of John James. 
Elizabeth Copp, widow, now living in the 
house with me, her daughter Ann Wit- 
nesses; John Rounsevell, John Symes. 


John Dowse, of WeymMoutH and 
Recrs, mariner, H.M.S. Defiance. (126 
Arran). Dated 25 Feb., 1756; proved 6 
en 1759, by John D., father and sole exec, 

itnesses: Richard Tucker, Maria Dowse. 


Simon Grant, of Burton, p. of WINFRITH 
Newsurew. (131 Arran). Administration 
granted 27 April, 1759, to Elizabeth Cole; 
widow of Absalom C., a creditor, Wife; 
Maria; daughter, Judith. 


Thomas of Weston BuckHoRN: 
(155 Arran). Dated 14 Sept., 1744; proved 
26 May, 1759, by daughter Elizabeth. Wife 
Susanna. Property at Horsington and W. B, 
My eldest dau. Grace; my youngest dau. 
Elizabeth, wife of Richard March. Wit- 
nesses: John Edwards, John Lambert. i 


Sarah Fowxes, of Weymoutn and Met- 
comBE Recis, ‘widow. (167 Arran). Dated 
13 July, 1758; proved, with codicil, 13 May, 
1759. My cousins, Ann Kellingly and 
Thomas K., both of North Yarmouth, Martha 
and Sarah K., William Johnson, of London, 
Mary J., of North Y., Thomas Mosley, of 
London, and Isaac Johnson, Elizabeth Har- 
wood and Thomas Miller, the son of Thomas 
M.,of London. My sister, Martha Herbert, 
wife of William Herbert, of W., merchant 
(my five moidore pocket piece). My friend, 
William Browne, and Mary his wife, 
daughter of the said William Herbert, and 
their three children. Elizabeth Chesterman 
and Hannah Beer, sisters of the said William 
Herbert. Jane Ellary, servant to the said 
William Herbert. Witnesses: Thos, Han- 
cock, Jo. Swaffield. William Herbert, as sole 
exor., proved. Codicil (same witnesses) dated 
13 Sept., 1758, after death of sister Martha 
Herbert, and cousin, Thomas Mosley. 


James Atcutson, of St. Peter’s, Shaston 
(Suarrespury). (191 Arran). Dated 21 
Apr., 1755; proved 23 June, 1759. Son, James. 
Nephew, Robert A. Two daughters, Mary 
and Rebecca, appointed execs. Witnesses: 
Wm. Barton Lawrence, Jno. Hillier.. Proved 
by Rebecca, spinster, surviving exec. 


John Hasxott, of Srourton CavunDLE. 
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(234 Arran), Dated 13 July, 1757; proved 
5 July, 1759. Freehold estate near Linch, in 
908 of Corfecastle; leasehold estate in 

. C., called Cobs. Appoints as exors. his 
son Bartlett H., granddaughter Elizabeth 
Serrell, and William Milliar of Castle Carey. 
His granddaughter proved, with power re- 
served.to W. M., the other surviving exor. 
My dau. Elizabeth Serrell, grandsons Samuel 
and John §., granddaughters Elizabeth and 
Ann S. Niece Margarett Whittecar and 
nephew William W. Bequests to poor of 
C. C.; Elizabeth Biddlecombe; Ann Hann, 
the younger; Elizabeth Holland; Polly Hol- 
land and Lishe and Nell; John Hann, 
butcher; William Miller. Witnesses: Ann 
Tapper, John Holland, Elizabeth Meller (her 
mark). 

Harry Gotpney, of Hampreston, widower. 
(267 Arran). Dated 3 July, 1759; proved 
14 Aug., 1759. Appoints as exor. the Rev. 
Mr. James Hanham. Witnesses: William 
Lier, John Barnwell, Robert Barew. Proved 
by James Wickstead, father of James, Fanny, 
and Edward, minors, and John W., an 
infant, nephews and nieces, and only next of 
kin, the Rev. James Hanham renouncing, and 
deceased’s sister, Ann, wife of James Wick- 
stead, of Bath, jeweller, being sworn to 
administer. 


Ann CHaLpEcoTt, of DorcuesTeR, widow. 
(260 Arran). Dated 14 May, 1751; proved 
15 Aug., 1759, by nephews William Channing, 
of Dorchester, mercer, James Channing, of 
South Petherton, mercer, and Howard Chan- 
ning, of London, haberdasher, exors. Nieces, 
Martha Channing, of London, spinster; 
Sarah, wife of Levi Eames, of London, haber- 
dasher; Hannah Channing, of South Pether- 
ton, spr. ; Ann Channing, of Dorchester, spr. 
Anna Channing, dau. of Peter C., of South 
Petherton, linen weaver. Witnesses: Martha 
Parker, Nic. Stickland. 


. Mary Gatton, of Ipperton, spinster. (267 
Arran). Dated 11 Aug., 1758; proved 15 
Aug., 1759, by her grandfather, Samuel Bas- 
ket, of Shapwick, and uncle, John B., of 
Wimborne Minster. My mother. My father- 
in-law, Mr. Clement Elswood. Witnesses: 
Tho. Baker, Louisa B., Sarah Dobson. 


Richard Exten, of PUDDLETRENTHYDE, 
clerk. (265 Arran). Dated 29 May, 1755; 

roved 20 Aug., 1759, by Grace, Eleanor and 
Daina Axford, spinsters, nieces and exors. 
Freehold, estate in Little Sutton and Tither- 
ington, Wilts. Nephews, William Axford, of 
Earl Stoke, and Joseph A., of Imber. Nieces, 


Sarah Hotchkin, wife of Ralph H., of 
London, gent ; Mary, wife of Edward Frowd, 
and her sister, Ann Lacy. Witnesses: R, 
Lumley Kingston, Robt. Chipp, Nic. Vyvyan, 


Richard Bettamy, of CHETNOLL, gent. (258 
Arran). Dated 13 Aug., 1756; proved 29 
Aug., 1759, by sons Thomas and Andrew, 
exors. My wife, Ann B.; my _ two eldest 
daughters, Ann and Mary, married to 
Stephen Iles and his bro. John I.; my dau, 
Dorothy. Bequests to poor of Chetnoll and 
of Rampisham. Leasehold estates in R, 
known as Leigh and Troublefields. | Manor, 
farm, and advowson of Stockwood, all pur. 
chased from William Bishop. Estate in 
Yeatminster, purchased of Nicholas Ware, of 
Dorchester. Witnesses: Timothy Hewlett, 
Henry Shephard, sen., Sam. North. 


John of Tatristock, clerk. (300 
Arran). Dated 22 Apr., 1756; proved 15 
Sept., 1759, by Robert Willis, of Dorchester, 
gent., sole exor. Two sons, John and Nathan 
(the iatter under twenty-one) now at Univer- 
sity of Oxford and intended to be clergymen. 
To John he left the manor and parsonage of 
Yerminster, ‘‘ which I hold by a freehold 
lease from the Church of Sarum, and which 
I purchased from the widow of John Richard. 
son, deceased, late of Y., gent.”’ Pro 
at Y., purchased from Lewis Norman; Hook 
Norton, Co. Oxford; and Warmington, Oo. 


‘Warwick. My cousin, John Norgrove, of 


London, pewterer. 


Benjamin Apney, the younger, of 
port, gent. (316 Dated 8 Jan, 
1759; proved 13 Oct., 1759, by the three 
exors.: Mary A., his relict, his father, Ben- 
jamin A., Esq., and James Gollop, of 
Berwick in the parish of Swyre, Esq. ree 
children: George, Mary and Benjamin. Wit: 
nesses: Anne Adney, Eliz. Adney. 


Thomas Bratne, of and Mu- 
comBE Recis, brewer. (317 Arran). Dated 
31 Aug., 1759; proved by relict, Mary B,, 
sole exec. Property in Melcombe Bog 
Wyke Regis, Elwell, and Little Len 
(parish of Broadwinsor). My sons, Samuel 
and Thomas. My daughter, Mary Bagg, 
widow, and her seven children. My cea 
children: Giles Lawrence B., Thomas Wood, 
the younger, and Ann Bagg. Witnesses: 
— Bythewood, Robert Ellary, Jo. Swaf- 

eld. 


Robert Joyce, .of Bacsere, in the parish of 
Esq. (362 
Arran). Dated 18 Aug., 1759; proved 1 
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Nov., 1759, by brother, Nicholas J., sole exor. 
To be buried at MaRNHULL, near my father 
and mother. My sister Phillis, wife of John 
Dalton, of Shanks in the parish of Cuckling- 
ton, Co. Som., clerk; her second son, John D., 
her eldest son, John D. My nieces Elizabeth 
D., her eldest daughter, and Mary, her second 
daughter. My kinsmen, James Bewnell, of 
Combe Cane, gent, and Hookey King, of 
Blandford Forum, gent. Mrs. Hannah 
Penney, of Wimborne Minster, widow. My 
two servants, John Seymour and Mary Black- 
w. Robert Pellery; Meliar, wife of 
oseph Rowlands; Judith, the wife of James 
Ivans; Richard Bridport, George rears 
Jane, wife of Thomas Hoddinot ; Sarah Hod- 
dinot, wid., and Diana Lush, wid., all of 
§.-N.-C. Witnesses: Nathl. Dalton, George 
Ham, Geo. Hayward. 


John Hussty, otherwise Ba1Ley, mariner, 
H.M.S. St. George. (402 Arran). Dated 
9 Oct., 1758; proved by relict, Joan H., of 
Brrpport, 19 ., 1759. Witnesses: Clarke 
Gayton (Commander of the Ship), John 


Carr. 


William Hersert, of WeyMours and 
compp Recis, merchant. (401 Arran). 
Dated 1 March, 1752, and codicil 21 March, 
1759; proved 31 Dec., 1759, by William and 
Mary Browne, exors. . Property at M.R., 
and at Cowes, Isle of Wight. My sisters, 
Elizabeth Chesterman and Hannah Beer. 
My wife Martha. My daughter Mary, wife 
of William Browne. My grandsons, John 
Herbert B., William B.; granddaughter, 
Anne B. My servant, Jane Ellary. My 
three kinsmen : Grace Players, wife of Gabriel 
P., of East Cowes, I. of W. ; Elizabeth Morey, 
of Exeter; Sarah Hill, wife of Edward H., 
of Exeter. Elizabeth Long, Mary Wells and 
Nicholas Hounsel, three servants of my son- 
in-law, William Browne; and Mary Willis, 
servant to my sister Beer. Witnesses: John 
Orchard, Jo. Swaffield. 

Frep. R. Gate. 


THE TEXT OF ‘1 HENRY IV.’ 
I 


fPITIONS of Shakespeare for general use 
. re now appearing in which the punctua- 
tion of the accepted text is abandoned in 
favour of that of the earliest printed version. 
The change is important, since the old play 
texts often assist us in redding aloud; and 
although tHe stresses cannot always be said 


to have Shakespeare’s own authority,! they 
appear to indicate with some subtlety the 
dramatic delivery of contemporary actors, a 
feature which has of course an importance of 
its own. The Folio of 1623 is very fully 
punctuated in the case of some plays, but 
** good ’? Quartos which may be based on 
Shakespeare’s MSS. are often very lightly 
‘‘stopped,”’ though even here a rhetorical 
intention can sometimes be detected. 

A few scholars in England and America 

doubt the evidence that Elizabethan punctua- 
tion was dramatic, and appear to think that 
the unusual features can be covered by rules 
which are certainly strange to us, and seem 
indeed to have been sometimes misunderstood 
by the Folio reviser. On the whole it is 
extremely difficult to escape from the impres- 
sion that there is often a rhetorical intention 
in the punctuation of the old texts; its 
occasional subtlety has been proved admirably 
in the notes to the Oxford edition of Ben 
Jonson, now approaching completion, but in 
view of the criticisms which Mr. Percy 
Simpson’s views have encountered, it is per- 
haps still not out of place to offer some rather 
unusual evidence from the text of one of 
Shakespeare’s most frequently reprinted 
plays. The indications are minute, but defi- 
nitely show the Folio reviser amending his 
copy with ideas of elocution in mind. 
_ The play selected is the First Part of 
‘ Henry IV,’ and we are able to compare the 
First Quarto of 1598, considered to be the 
sole authority for the text, with the Fifth 
Quarto of 1613, a copy of which was probably 
used as a basis for the Folio text of 1623. 

The differences in the punctuation of these 
three texts are striking. I can only indicate 
the main points in a footnote,? but it will 
be obvious to anyone who collates a few pages 
that the punctuation of Q1 is too slight for 
modern needs, while Q5 has been normalized 
in this respect so that it is of the greatest 


1 The indications presumably did_ not 
figure in prompt-copy. The text of ‘Henry 
Iv” (II) is based upon the prompt-book, but 
oe not agree in punctuation with the Folio 
ext. 

2 Selected pages of Ql and Q5 show that an 
average of eleven commas has been added to the 
later print, and a number of heavier stops 
substituted, ranging from one or two per page 
up to a dozen in one of the prose scenes. 
adds three or four on each Quarto page, and as 
usual substitutes a few colons etc. for lighter 
stops.. In Qi there are forty. hyphenated 
words, in Q5 one hundred,-and in F two hun- 
dred. Many of the pynctuation changes. are 
already present in Q4. “ 
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practical assistance to an editor. The Folio 
exhibits some characteristic changes, but in 
a few cases the ‘‘ stopping ’’ of Q5 has, for 
a special reason, been set aside, and it is 
this slight but conclusive evidence which 
seems worth setting out in detail, since a dis- 
cussion of the supergrammatical stops inserted 
by F would only convince those who are 
already converted to the theory of ‘‘ rhetori- 
cal ’’ punctuation. 

The text of Q5 has been bowdlerised by the 
Folio reviser in view of the Act of Abuses, 
and the toning down of Falstaff’s profanities 
has naturally rendered a “rhetorical ” 
emphasis ridiculous. A few oaths were re- 
tained in passages which are in the historical 
{verse) section of the play, but in 
one instance in a prose ecene, it will 
be noticed that the words used have 
been. either marked for deletion or slurred 
over by the use of brackets. The parenthesis 
is a common feature of some Folio texts as 
an indication of a change of intonation, and 
there appears to be a greater measure of 
agreemnent on this point than on some other 
‘aspects of the argument. 

It is of course very unusual’to find the 
Folio revision recalling the light punctuation 
of Ql, but the changes given below, though 
slight, seem to be too consistent for accident. 
They confirm the impression gained elsewhere, 
that the Folio revision of “ stops ’’ reaches 
cat times a standard which amounts to preci- 
osity, and which it is of course difficult ‘to 
believe obtained in the printing-house. 

* Q5. (I. ii, 89-90) thou hast done much harme 
unto mee, Hall; God forgive thee for it: 

F. thou has done much harme unto me, 
‘Hall, God forgive thee for it. 

Q5 (II. i, 56-7): one that hath abundance of 
charge too, God knowes what; 

_ FE, one that hath abundance of charge too 
(God knowes what). 

5 (III, iii. 45-7): I have maintain’d that 
Salamander of yours, with fire, any time this 
two and thirtie yeares: God reward me for it. 

F (reverts to Ql). I have maintain’d that 
Salamander of yours with fire, any time this 
two and thirtie yeeres, Heaven reward me 
for it. 

5, Q1. 
as heavie too: 
of me. 

F. Iam as hot as molten Lead, and as heavy 
too; heaven keepe Lead out of me, 
~ Q5., Ql. (V. iv, 16); Our duty this way lies: 
For Gods sake 4 


F, Our duty this way lies, for heavens sake 
come, 


(V. iii, 34-5). I am as hot as molten 
God keepe lead out 


“Hh 


There is one matter closely connected with 
the main subject of this paper which ought 
perhaps to be briefly mentioned. The whole 
question is complicated by the fact that it has 
been authoritatively questioned whether 
Elizabethan writers actually exercised much 
care in the matter of punctuation. To decide 
this point many MSS. would have to bk 
examined, as well as a few revised texts whict’ 
can reasonably be supposed to have received 
editorial correction in details. So far but 
little work has been done along these lines, 
but it seems that a fair case can be made 
out for adding one more to the short list of 
authors whose work has so far yielded posi- 
tive results. This is Samuel Daniel, whos 
‘Civil Warres’ is curiously enough usually 
regarded as one of the sources of ‘ Hensy IV.’ 
The poem is in eight books and was revised 
and “‘ augmented ”’ at intervals, the final text 
in the ‘ Whole Works” of 1623 showing that 
great care had been taken to render the inade. 
quate punctuation of 1595 effective, if not at 
times ‘‘ rhetorical.’’ The present writer has 
collated many stanzas, chiefly from the early 
books, with the result that the standard 
reached by the 1623 texts of both writers 
contrasts rather evenly with that of the 1506 
and 1598 texts. Here one stanza only can be 
given in illustration: Daniel is speaking of 
the effect on Bolingbroke’s cause of North- 
umberland’s absence from the battle of 
Shrewsbury : 


Who yet reserv’d, though after quit for thus, 

Another tempest on thy head to raise, 

As if still wrong revenging Nemesis 

Did meane ?’afflict all thy continuall dayes: 

And yet this field he happely might misse 

For hy great good; and therefore well he 

staies; 

Waa, might his force have done being joynd 

0 


e 
When that already gave so much to do? 
(‘Civil Warres’ iii. 98 (1595). 


Who yet reserv’d (though, after, quit for this) 
Another tempest on thy head to rayse; 
As if, still, Nemesis 


Meant to afflict all thy continuing dayes: 
And here this field.hee happely doth misse, 
For thy great good; and therefore well hee 


stayes. 
What might his force have done, being 
bromght thereto, 
When that already, gave so much to doo? 
c Civi Warres,” iv. 35 (1623). 
These lines are not very clear in the earliest 
version, but that of 1623 is fully-punctuated 
throughout on the lines of the average play 
in the First Folio Shakespeare. I see no re 
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son why the revision of Daniel’s most 
important long poem should not have a 
higher ‘authority, even in details, than the 
custom of the printing-house. Nicholas Okes, 
who is known to have been unusually careful 
in observing an author’s directions, was in 
all probability the printer of Daniel’s final 
version. 
H. W. 


JOSEPH CONRAD. 
1. ‘ Typhoon.’ 


THE broken, matter-of-fact replies of 
Captain MacWhirr in the tempest, 
scarcely audible in the ear in which they are 
shouted, seem to come from an immense dis- 
tance, from a mysterious silence as that at 
the centre of the cyclone. It is as if the 
natural order of things were reversed and the 
deafening clamour and inky blackness of the 
storm were penetrated by shafts of silence. 
“ All right.’’»—‘‘ Can’t be helped.’’ 
And if a universal philosophy be contained 
in these laconic answers, the Captain’s more 
personal philosophy is expressed in: “ Keep 
on hammering . . . builders . . , good men 
... And chance it . . . engines. . . Rout 
... good man.” 

The description of the Nan Shan’s engine- 
room is probably the most imaginatively 
realistic thing in fiction, with its suggestion, 
so incongruous to nautical economy, of some- 
thing spectacular, vacant, and weird. The 
engine-room is loftily domed and painted 
white like the ‘‘interior of a monument, 
divided by floors of iron grating, with lights 
flickering at different levels.”’ 

Consider, also, the violent descriptive 
power of: ‘‘ The glow under each fire-door 
was like a pool of flaming blood radiatin 
quietly in a velvety blackness.’’ ‘‘ Lumps o 
coal skipped to and fro. . . rattling like 
an avalanche of pebbles on a slope of iron.”’ 


2. The Harmony of Genius. 


Art has its savoir faire; and style, which is 
the personality of genius, is dependent upon 
a state of harmony. The creative artist is 
literally a Serene Highness. He knows how 
to maintain a high tension of sensibility in 
a mood of emotional repose. Literary genius 
oe with a synthesis of reason and emo- 
ion. 

Original thinkers do not make great play- 
wrights or poets, in the humanistic sense. 


Chaucer and Shakespeare did not innovate in 
philosophy or ethics, but worked up the fabric 
of their art from the primary emotions, or 
what Joseph Conrad called “‘a few very 
simple ideas.’’ The elements of reason and 
emotion were harmonised in their constitu- 
tions; and while, as Coleridge has noticed, the 
faces of men of genius—especially in the deli- 
cate moulding of their brows—denote a 
marked feminine admixture; in women of 
genius, on the other hand, there is as decided 
an evidence of masculine traits. In women, 
however, this harmony of genius has seldom, if 
ever, been so much effected as is the case i 
men; and this may well be the reason why 
women do not excel in poetry, drama, and 
music. 

“Tt is better for mankind to be impression- 
able than _ reflective,’ wrote Conrad. 
“ Nothing humanly great has come from re- 
flection.’ The literary creator does not 
judge life; he enables it to be judged. He dis- 
plays it, as through his magic medium, in an 
electrical atmosphere, in which his characters 
are condensed into more than life-like real- 
ism. Like Prospero, he exhibits his ‘‘actors’’ 
as ‘‘ spirits,’? who appear all the more real 
because they are not materially, but spiritu- 
ally substantial—compacted, in a significant 

hrase of Blake, of the ‘‘ material sublime.”’ 

r like Blake, the other way, he portrays 
spirits as men, having seen them as Cole- 
ridge saw the originals of ‘Kubla Khan.’ 
** All the images,” he said, ‘‘ rose up before 
me as things, with a parallel production of 
the correspondent expressions.”’ 

These characters, transmogrified from life, 
are capable of a still more intense order of 
existence, entering, in the mind of the imagin- 
ative spectator, or reader, if he brood upon 
them, into other scenes and situations. Sich 
a spectator, or reader, has retained and de- 
velo the power which enabled him in his 
childhood to create heroes out of heroes, 
stories out of stories. Thus, a character such 
as Shakespeare’s Brutus may transcend the 
confines of its invented plot as it has already 
surpassed in imaginative significance its 
actual original. I have cited Chaucer and 
Shakespeare as supreme masters of humanis- 
tic creative genius. Milton, on the other 
hand, though passive and impressionable in 
the sense that in plot and thought he origin- 
ated hardly ensthian at all, might more 
accurately be called an intellectual. His 
characters, though dynamic, are not personal 
entities, but subjective projections. 


E. H. Vistax. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


> 


‘PROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE’S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (See ante pp. 155, 173, 192, 208, 
226, 247, 263, 280, 296, 315, 331).— 
' 111. Illustrating a point, Montagu writes 
(unpublished): ‘‘... as Lady Falmouth 
swore to her insolvency with the diamond 
ring the Emperor gave her lord, on her 
finger.”” This was probably Mary Bagot 
(d. 1679), m. (1664) Charles Berkeley, Earl 
of Falmouth (d. 1665), who, when ambassador 
to France, had been given a ring worth 
£2,000 (Hist. MSS. Comm., Heathcote MSS. 
1889, p. 171), and who is said to have di 
= (James MacPherson, ‘ Original 
apers...’, 1776, i. 24). Where, however, 
did Montagu get the insolvency story? 

112. The Duke of York ‘invited himself 
and his commerce-table.’’ to a party at North- 
umberland House (to Montagu, 22 Jan., 1761, 
T. v. 18). What sort of game was commerce? 

113. What was the title of an almanac pub- 
lished and edited by a Mr. Baldwin, ca. 1761? 
Who was Baldwin? 

114. In April, 1760, the Duke of Bolton 
fought a duel with Simon Stuart (later third 
Baronet) ; see Walpole to Montagu, 19 April, 
1760 (T. iv. 372); Thomas Gray, ‘ Corre- 
spondence,’ ed. Toynbee and Whibley, ii. 667. 

hat was the cause of it? 

115. In December, 1752 (T. iii. 141) there 
were reports that the returned Governor of 
Nova Scotia (Lt.-General Hon, Edward 
Cornwallis) is going to be ‘‘ head of the Inde- 


pendents.’” What were the Independents? 
116. Walpole to Montagu, 26 April, 1759 
(T, iv. 258) refers familiarly to ‘‘ Gascoign’s 


powder ’’—a medicine. ho 
was Gascoign ? 

117. Sometime between 1755 and 1762 a 
bill for the enclosure of Sulgrave, Northants, 
was to be introduced in Parliament. It ap- 
parently never passed. What happened? 

118. Would . any . eighteenth-century dis- 
courses on the language of flowers help with 
the following passage? ‘‘ Poppies indeed are 
the chief flowers in love nosegays, but they 
seldom bend toward the lady; at least not 
until the other flowers have been gathered.’’ 
20 Mar., 1737, T. i. 22. 

-119. There is a paragraph about Earl 
Cholmondeley, his letters to borrow money to 
pay for damask for a new room at Richmond, 
and a representation of the room at the opera, 
in- Walpole to Montagu, 24 June, 1746, T. ii. 


What was it? 


207. Can any part of its be explained? 
Where was his house at Richmond? 

120. Are there any other accounts of Mrs. 
George Pitt’s being mobbed in the Park 
because the Duke of Cumberland was in love 
with her? See to Montagu 20 July, 1749, T. 
ii. 398. Is there any explanation of the 
—- about the keeper and his master, 
ibid. 


W. S. Lewis. 
Farmington, Connecticut, U.S.A. 


SEQUAH.—I should be very grateful if any 

readers of ‘N, and Q.’ could add to my 
meagre knowledge of ‘‘ Sequah,”” the quack 
who flourished during the late years of the 
last century. 

He was a doctor-cum-herbalist-cum-dentist, 
and it was in the last capacity that he appears 
to have gained the most renown, operating to 
the strains of his Mexican Band with a small 
oil lamp strapped on his head as illumination. 

I am told that he sold booklets for a penny 
containing rhymes and advertisements of his 
“ Sequah Oil”’ and Prairie Flower.’? My 
informant could not remember what. these 
potions were supposed to cure, but he did re- 
member a fragment of one of the ‘‘ poems,” 
which ran as follows: 

There was'a young girl who had four teeth 

pulled out, 
It made her wriggle and dance and shout, © 
She cried “O Mother | Come carry me out, 
He’s a wonder is Sequah the Doctor. 

I am told that Sequah died in poverty. 

Any additions to my store, or anecdotes 
concerning Sequah, would be very gratefully 
received. 

Borrowdale, Sandal, Wakefield, Yorks. 


‘“ 4B OPERIBUS FEMINARUM FERI- 
ANDA.”’—Certain festivals in the four- 
teenth century—earlier and later too it may 
be, but I do not know—were marked to. be 
kept by this rule. What exactly were the 
opera feminarum intended? Sewing, spin- 
ning and weaving? Housework, cooking, 
care of children and invalids, must go on, 
even if minimised or modified, over any fes- 
tival, one would suppose. What were the 
festivals commonly so marked ? ouE 


ERON: HERNSHAW.—In the village 
from which I write, on the banks of the 
Granta, Cambridgeshire, the old form 


‘* hernshaw ”’ is in common use for the heron. 


What is the derivation of the word? 
P. D. M. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DIARIES. — Has 
anyone ever attempted to compile a bib- 
liography of diaries and journals, printed 
oe unprinted? I venture to think that such 
a bibliography, if available, would be very 
useful, particularly if the various entries or 
references were arranged, not in alphabetical 
order by the surnames of the authors, but 
rather chronologically by the periods of time 
covered by the different diaries. There ought 
perhaps, to be an index of surnames, and 
another of places or principal locations men- 
tioned, 

In looking at various indexes and general 
indexes to ‘N. and Q.,’ I find many diaries 
quoted or cited. They are duly indexed, 
of course, under surnames, but it is not 
always easy to find them as related to any 
specific period of time. Yet the latter 
arrangement, in many cases, is what is most 
Cdied by students or anyone engaged in 
special researches. The addition of a new 
heading of ‘ Diaries and Journals,’ in future 
indexes and general indexes to ‘ N. and Q.,’ 
if feasible, would, of itself alone, be helpful. 

I have copies of the three books: ‘ English 
Diaries,’ ‘ More English Diaries,’ and ‘ Scot- 
tish and Irish Diaries,’ all by Arthur Pon- 
sonby, M.P. (now Lord. Ponsonby). They 
were published by Methuen, London. I have 
also a copy of ‘Scottish Diaries and 
Memoirs, 1550-1746,’ arranged and edited by 
J.G. Fyfe, M.A. ; (Stirling: Eneas Mackay). 


_ The latter, I believe, was to have been sup- 
| plemented b 


another similar work covering 
the period after 1746, but if published, I have 


not seen it. 
E, MacPrxe. 
une Hermosa Way, San Diego, California, 
ILTON, A TRAVELLER.—Could any 
reader give me any _ information 
of a man by the name of Wilton, who was a 
traveller and, I believe,-was associated in 
some way with Stanley and Livingstone? 
Tam fully acquainted with facts regarding 
Sir Francis de Winton, and I have not, to 
the best of my memory, been confused in the 
similarity of the names. 
W. Surra. 


Gr. WILLIAM.—Who was this saint? His 
day received some special observance in 
England, I believe principally at York. I 
should be grateful for any account of him and 
for any references to observance of his day 
found in mediaeval sources—State papers, or 
chronicles, 
_'Mary Brown. 


HE CHURCH IN SPAIN.—I have been 
asked to ascertain, if ible, ‘‘ how 
much of Spain the Religious Orders held 
before 1931.” 
Will some kind reader suggest a book or 
books that might be consulted on the subject ? 


ARNOLD Havirarn. 


WORDSMITHS IN LONDON. — Was 

. swordmaking ever a prominent industry 
in London? If so, I should be grateful for 
names and dates of swordsmiths, especially 
for early ones. N. 


VIII-CENTURY ENGLISH IN INDIA. 
—I wonder whether any Indian reader of 
‘N. and Q.,’ or any English scholar who has 
worked in India could give me information on 
whether the literature and in general the 
mind of ~~ in the eighteenth century 
appeals to Hindu students—so far as it is 

brought to their knowledge. 

O. N. H. 


OSWELL’S ‘LIFE OF JOHNSON’: 
TRANSLATIONS. — Into how many 
foreign languages has Boswell’s ‘ Johnson’ 
been translated? I should be glad to learn 
names of translators, and dates of publication 
of the earliest, the latest and the most 
esteemed in any language. 
Has the book, or any part of it, been ren- 
dered into any Oriental language? 


‘ON. 


“ (MOMIC” EDUCATIONAL WORKS. — 

Has anyone ever been at pains to col- 
lect titles of ‘‘ comic ’’ histories (of England, 
Rome, and so on), ‘‘comic’’ grammars and 
other educational books? No doubt ‘ 1066 
and All That’ has so far excelled all the 
rest that the present century may claim to 
be first in this enterprise, but I fancy this 
sort of “‘ comicality ’’ was most popular about 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 


B. S. H. 


EGISLATION AND TOBACCO SMOKE. 
—Are there or have there been legislative 
assemblies debating and tobacco-smoking at 
the same time? The question arises from 
reading in Marryat’s ‘Jacob Faithful’ 
(chapt. i.): 

It is no less strange than true that we can 
puff away our cares with tobacco, when with- 
out it they remain an oppressive burthen to 
existence. There is no composing-draught like 
the draught through the tebe of a pipe. The 


savage warriors of North America enjoyed the 
blessing before we did; and to the pipe is to 
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be ascribed the wisdom of their councils, and 
the laconic delivery of their sentiments. It 
would be well introduced into our own legis- 

In the lines which follow these, the refer- 
ence to the ventilator does not seem obvious: 

Ladies, indeed, would no longer peep down 
through the ventilator; but we should have 
more sense and fewer words, 


CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


RPITAPHS AND ELEGIES SET TO 
MUSIC.—Can anyone give me examples 
of this? Perhaps I should mention that I 
know of Beethoven’s setting of ‘‘In questa 
tomba oscura,’’ 
G. R. 


NAKES: USE IN MEDICINE. — As is 
well known, there are many folk-remedies 
in which snakes bear a part: thus, the fat 
of adders was supposed to be a cure for deaf- 
ness. Could anyone refer me to any detailed 
paper on the subject? I should also be glad 
of any notes on belief in snake remedies, re- 
cently or still surviving anywhere. Finally, 
is there any genuine remedy for any disease 
to be derived from any snake? 
Z. 


HE WITCHES’ BREW IN ‘MAC- 
BETH.’—Ie there, among the ingredi- 
ents of the witches’ brew, any one which can 
be traced to Shakespeare’s invention, and not 
to folk-lore ? 
Z. 


BROMPTON AND CONSUMPTION.—Was 
the hospital for consumptive patients 
established at Brompton definitely on account 
of that place being supposed to be specially 
suitable for treatment A j that disease ? 
Would anyone tell me in what the suit- 
ability was thought to consist? When did 
the idea first arise, and by whom was it set 
about? There is not, I imagine, any truth 
in it according to modern opinion. 


T. LEONARD IN STAINED GLASS.— 
I should be grateful if anyone would tell 
me of figures of St. Leonard in the windows 
of any old churches. St. Leonard was so 
popular a saint in mediaeval England— 
that I have been surprised not to find more 
in the way of pictorial representations of 
him. As patron saint of prisoners he usually 
carries chains, I believe. Has he any other 
emblem ? 
“N.C. B. 


Replies. 
CHURCH MOUNDS. 
(clxxvii. 136, 176, 197, 285.) 

[THE two adjacent churches of Brockenhurst 

and Boldre, to the south of the New 
Forest, are built in the middle of curious cir. 
cular, or oval, platforms, which have prob. 
ably been once, and may possibly still be, 
moated all round, :though I noticed this last 
feature myself at Boldre only, and there 
only on the east side (I did not investigate 
the other three). These were probably ‘‘ diso- 
barrows,’’ of which there are further exam- 
ples in the neighbourhood. At Lyndhurst, in 
the heart of the Forest, there are perhaps 
traces of a similar arrangement. At Selmes 
ton, in East Sussex (formerly, and perha 
sometimes still, called Simson), I was told 
the incumbent in 1919, if I recollect rightly 
(but I made no note of it. at the time, and 
my memory may be untrustworthy), that the 
churchyard had formerly been circular. In 
Brecknockshire there is quite a group of these 
circular churchyards, or of churchyards that 
have at one time been circular. Thus, at 
Llanwern the shape of the swampy graveyard 
is a marked oval, with the exception that one 
end has been flattened, no doubt in later 
times. At Llywel the south side of the 
churchyard is more or less of oval shape, but 
the area has probably been extended on the 
north. At Llandefaelog Fach the church is 
almost surrounded by a large number of old 
yews, those to the south forming a distinct 
semi-circle, and perhaps the same is more or 
less true of those on the north. At Llanfigan 
the churchyard has traces of a circular, or 
rather oval, form, though apparently altered 
by later extensions. On the south side there 
is a complete, or almost complete, semi-oval 
of magnificent old yews, which at the west 
end probably indicate the former outline of 
the original enclosure. A few also survive 
on the north, and some of these trees are 
immensely old wrecks. At Llanhamlach is 
churchyard that retains traces of an ov 
form, and of a ring of yews defining this, 
some of them very old. Finally, on the south 
side of the churchyard of Capel-y-Ffin, in the 
Black Mountains, is a remarkable crescent 
of old yews. The number of these occurrences 
in a comparatively small county suggests 
that others would be discovered if careful 
Yepytty fin, near the Devil’s Bridge, 
Cardiganshire, the church has apparently 
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been raised inside a megalithic circle, one or 
two of the stones of which are embedded in 
the present churchyard wall. All the above 
instances, of course, are. in addition to the 
four already cited during the course of the 
present correspondence. 

With — to all it seems clear that, 
under slightly varying circumstances, it is 
possible to detect a ape underlying prin- 
ciple. The sites, whether pre-historic barrows, 
or circles of whatever kind and use, were 
found by the first Christian missionaries to 
have gathered round them certain sacred asso- 
ciations in the pagan mind. In pursuance, 
accordingly, of the well recognised primitive 
Christian policy, which sought to convert the 
heathen without imposing too violent a strain 
upon habits and preconceptions that were 
dear to them, churches were erected on sites 
which, perhaps, although their original, pre- 
historic meaning had n long forgotten, 
had come to be looked on as already holy 
ground. 

The process is thus closely parallel to that 
by which the sites of numerous churches 
throughout England have been fixed by the 

resence of originally pagan holy wells, that 
an thus been adopted and Christianised. It 
is unnecessary to specify many such; there 
is — no county that cannot furnish us 
with examples. Sometimes the well is actu- 
ally in the churchyard itself, as at Hinder- 
well, in Yorkshire (N.R.); sometimes it is 
ond outside it, as at Stevington, 

.; sometimes, as at Bisley, Surrey, at a 
little further distance. There must be scores 
of such in England, 

Of churches, on the other hand, the loca- 
tion of which has been decided by barrows, 
or pre-historic circles, the number of still 
existing examples is probably, in comparison, 
much less. Out of about four thousand 
churches that I have visited in England and 
Wales, I cannot at the moment think of any 
other instance in addition to those already 
specified. I am aware, of course, that this is 
merely negative evidence, and that it may be 
due to my own imperfect observation, but 
I give it, at any rate, for what it is worth. 
I am aware, further, that there may once 
have been very many more of them, in which 
all indications of the fact have now vanished ; 
a spring, from its very nature, is perhaps a 
more durable memorial than a mound. } 

It is also to be noted that churches thus 
connected with previously pagan holy sites 
will naturally belong only to the days of the 
very earliest Christian missioners. Later 


churches that were built by Saxon villagers 
for their own use will probably be found in 
the middle of a village, or in its close vicinity, 
e.g., Ugborough, Devon; whilst those that 
were founded by a Saxon, or Norman, lord 
for the use of his own family and retainers 
would naturally be sited, and are still found, 
in the immediate vicinity of the ‘ great 
house,’’ as at Cothelstone, Somerset. At Ash- 
burnham, Sussex, at Shirburn, Oxfordshire, 
and at Kedleston, Derbyshire, these “ man- 
orial chapels ’’—for such in origin they were 
—stand at the present day almost within the 
precincts of the stable-yard. 

It is also further to be noted that churches 
associated with formerly pagan holy sites 
must carefully be discriminated from 
churches built inside prehistoric earth-works 
merely, as it would seem, for protective pur- 
poses. Mr, Hadrian Allcroft (‘ Earthworks 
of England,’ 1908, p. 344, n. 3) gives some 
instances of these, of which the best known, 
I suppose, is West Wycombe, Bucks. Pos- 
sibly, however, cases of the two classes some- 
times overlap, and thus the desired distinc- 
tion is not possible. 

Churches thus located for defensive pur- 
poses find their later parallel in churches that 
are surrounded by a moat. I cannot think of 
many of these; but there is at least one well- 
known instance at Etchingham, in Sussex; 
whilst in Holland I have found one at 
Klundert, and possible traces of a second at 
Chaam, both in Noord Brabant. 

Finally, all locations of these two kinds 
must be rigidly distinguished from churches, 
or chapels, such as those on the Mump and 
on Glastonbury Tor (referred to at ante p. 
285), that are merely set, for whatever 
reason, on natural hills. One thinks at once, 
in this connection, of St. Catherine’s and St. 
Martha’s Hills, in Surrey, of the two St. 
Catherine’s Hills, in Hampshire, of Breedon- 
on-the-Hill, in Leicestershire, of Brent Tor, 
in Devon, and of Holme-upon-Spaldingmoor, 
in the East Riding of Yorkshire. But these, 
though presenting their own problem, belong, 
of course, to a wholly different category. 


Josern KE. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 
SWAN SIGNIFYING POET: 
SWAN- SONG.” 


(elxxvii. 311.) 


PRASMUS under cygnea cantio quotes 
Aelian for the proverbial phrase 


kuxvetov dopa; also Jerome’s tale of a cri- 
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minal who suffered execution willingly having 
once made his speech, decantata cygnea ora- 
tione. So Cicero calls the last utterance of 
Lucius Cassius the orator cygnea voz et oratio. 
But our own ‘‘ swan-song ’’ seems due to Car- 
lyle, and ‘ N.E.D.’ no doubt rightly refers it 
to the German Schwanen-(ge)sang. Origin- 
ally this swan-song had nothing to do with 
death. Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, and 
even Callimachus, have singing swans of the 
liveliest kind. At Apollo’s birth, says the 
last-named t, “the swan, the gods’ own 
minstrels, left Maeonian Pactolus and circled 
seven times round Delos, and sang over the 
bed of child-birth, the Muses’ birds, most 
musical of all birds that fly,”  dodérara 
merenvav, Even so, they sang at the birth 
of Apollonius'of Tyana. Plato also, as noted 
by W. H. J., had marked them as Apollo’s 
birds, and Manilius says ipse Dewm cygnus 
condit. Nonnus tells how in the rebellion of 
meee Apollo disguised himself as a swan. 
he association with death begins, for us, 
with Aeschylus, but Cassandra had pro- 
hesied freely in her life-time; and Socrates 
oes not say that swans sing only at death; 
they sing always, but sweetest then. Thus 
W. H. J.’s sarcasm, paralleled by Coleridge’s 
lines : 

Swans sing before they die; *twere no bad 

thin, 

Did poe. persons die before they sing. © 
rsa not apply to the tradition in its earliest 
orm, : 
Geddes’s admirable note in his edition of 
‘ Phaedo’ has this passage: 

The majestic form, the dazzling whiteness, 
the grace of motion in the element of water, 
and the lofty freedom of flight in the element 
of air, combined with its incapacity to move 
with ease on the common element of earth, 
were features marking out this bird for high 
poetic associations. 

They were Apollo’s ministers.. So were the 
Muses. If a Muse may be a poet, why not a 
swan? Orelli on Horace quotes Leontius of 
Tarentum as calling Aleman .a swan. The 
connection with death is due to 
the kindred fancy that the poets, the servants 
of Apollo, as their locks grew white with age, 
while their voice became shrill and their form 

rew attenuated, were thus undergoing trans- 
ormation into swans. Hence ‘the soul of 
Orpheus, in passing into a new existence, is 
said to have chosen the life and form of the 
swan. 

The figure of a swan was the Egyptian 
hieroglyphic’ for a musical old man, 


So much for thé tradition. What are thé 
facts? Aristotle seems to be alone among the 
ancient critics in accepting the tradition 
(‘ H.N.,’ ix. 12, 4). Pliny scouts it, though 
Servius on ‘ Aeneid,’ vii. 700, most unaccount. 
ably quotes him in its favour.  elian is 
more than dubious. ‘Alexander of Myndus in 
Athenaeus says he followed sick swans with 
no result, even as Waterton was later foiled, 
And later critics have agreed. ‘Sir Thomas 
Browne thus ends a trenchant criticism ; 

Sure he that is bit with a Tarantula shall 
never be cured with this musick; and with the 
same hopes we expect to hear the harmony 
of the Spheres. 

Aldrovandus indeed had inferred a capacity 
for music from the ‘‘ Serpentine and Trum 
recurvation’’ of the swan’s wind-pipe, but 
then Aldrovandus had also reported musick 
of the Thames swans. I have found no con. 
firmation of Dr. Gilbert Murray’s statement 
that ‘‘ the Mediterranean swan utters a deep, 
bell-like note as it flies,’ but there is no 
doubt at all of the vocalism of northern 
swans. Hear Baring Gould: r 

The first night I slept under my tent in Ice 
land I was awakened with a start by a wild 
triumphant strain as of clarions pealing from 
the sky. I crept from under the canvas to 
look up, and saw a — of the Hooper [sic] 
swans on their way to the lakes of the interior, 
high up, lit by the sun, like flashes of gold-leaf 
against the green sky of arctic night. ~ ; 

So have I seen a flight of sun-lit 
against a black cloud, like flakes of silver- 
leaf. An article in the fifth volume of 
‘N. and Q.’ quotes Olafsen from Nicol on 
Iceland, to whom the tones resembled ‘‘ those 
of a violin, though somewhat higher,’’ which 
sounds improbable; also Henderson, who 
heard them sing while swimmin ; and the 
Edda. Oken tells of a voice ‘‘ like the peal 
of a silver bell *? from a wounded swan, and 
Erman on Siberia says the same, but Cuvier is 
sceptical. ‘‘ Loud, trumpet-like, and in the 
distance like a band of music”’ is Macgilliv- 
ray’s description in his ‘ British Birds,” and 
Geddes concludes that the old belief was based 
on the reports of ancient travellers in the more 
Hyperborean regions. Other references, pro- 
bably well known to W. H. J., are Ovid's 
Epistle of Dido, who poses as the white swan 
of the Maeander—a passage which has been 
described as the English source for the legend 
—Martial xiii. 77, Cantator cycnus funeris 
ipse sui, three places in Shakespeare, one in 
each of the two Fletchers, Giles and Phineas, 
and’ Byron, ‘Don Juan,’ iii. 
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‘CONVENTIONALIZED SIGNS OF 
THE EMOTIONS. 


(clxxvii. 245—cf. clxxi. 206, 245.) 


At the second of the references given above, 
the Rev. LAWRENCE PHILLIPS gave a list 
of queries — in ‘ Waverley.’ Among 
them he quoted from chapter xxv., ‘“‘ Waver- 
ley threw himself into MacIvor’s arms and 
gave vent to tears of shame and indignation,”’ 
and asked ‘‘ When did English soldiers cease 
to behave in this way ?”’ 

In reply to this at the third reference given 
above Lorp OnsLow quoted an interesting 
extract from the diary of his ancestor Arthur 
Onslow in 1727. After the death of George I 
Sir Robert Walpole expected that he would 
be forced to resign from office. During the 
period of suspense Arthur Onslow visited him 
and in describing the visit in his diary he 
wrote : 

He soon perceived I... came only out of 
pure respect and affection for him... Upon 
this he took me into his arms with a flood 
of tears that came immediately from him, 
crying out that this kindness of his friends 
had Srawa a weakness from him which his 
gnemies never could do. 

Walpole was fifty-one at the time and 
Onslow thirty-six. This would be an extra- 
ordinary scene in the life of a modern states- 
man, yet no one has ever considered Walpole 
a romantic or emotional character. In spite 
of the elaborate formality of eighteenth- 
century manners it seems that no-one re- 
garded it as unusual, unmanly or ridiculous 
for a man to burst into tears whenever he felt 
inclined. Henry Fielding is proclaimed the 
most virile of English novelists, a Man 
writing for Men. ‘‘‘ Tom Jones’ is the only 
complete and authentic portrait of a young 
man in English literature ’’—so we are told. 
I am no authority on Fielding myself. I 
once struggled as far as the middle of ‘ Tom 
Jones’ and stuck there. I have never gone 
any further. But in the course of my pro- 
gress, such as it was, I noticed that whenever 
things went wrong with Tom Jones he simply 
lay down on the ground and howled like a 
spoilt baby. On the other hand Blifil, the 
villain, is a cold-blooded, treacherous, sancti- 
monious hypocrite, and the fact that he 
exercises what we should regard as ordinary 
self-control is a. sinister feature in his 
character, 

So we may take it as established that 
Waverley probably did fling himself into 
Maclvor’s arms with tears of shame and 


indignation, and that the proceeding eur- 
prised. nobody. But the question is still 
unanswered, ‘‘ When did English soldiers 
cease to behave in this way?” 

As the romantic revival dawned, the senti- 
mental novel became more and 
and in novels everyone embraced, wept, 
swooned and went into hysterics without 
distinction of age or sex. Of course, people 
in novels do not behave like people in real 
life. There is nearly always some exaggera- 
tion or distortion. But novels do show what 
both the writers and the readers admired and 
thought sympathetic behaviour. The present 
cult of bullying and violence has produced 
the ‘‘ You-gotta-be-tough ’’ novel, and that 
sort of novel again makes people think it a 
fine thing to break windows and beat up Jews. 
Similarly the sentimental novel arose from 
the admiration of uncontrolled emotion and 
gave rise to a cult of sensibility, which lasted 
well into the nineteenth-century. There were 
heretics of course. William Wordsworth was 
one. Crabb Robinson noted in his diary on 
7 May, 1812:— 


Wordsworth ... intimated no objection to 
see Coleridge [after their quarrel], but would 
rather not see him alone. He was fearful of 
those bursts of passion—or rather weakness 
—of which Coleridge is capable. On one 
occasion, he stated, that in a large company 
Sir Henry Englefield attacked him, Coleridge, 
in a gross way on his lecture at the Royal 
Institution against Lancaster. Coleridge, in- 
stead of defending himself, burst into tears 
Tnis led Wordsworth to observe on the false 
sensibility and tendency to tears in the pre- 
sent age. “‘ What,” said he, “would our 
glorious ancestors have thought of a First 
Lord of the Admiralty who cries in the House 
of Commons when he speaks of the lives lost 
on a shipwreck, or of an 
who, when prosecuting men for high treason 
[the soldiers taken in the East Indies], is so 
affected that he did rot proceed.” — ‘ Henry 
Crabb Robinson on Books and their Writers,’ 
edited by Edith J. Morley, i, p. 77 


As I have been trying to point out, the 
glorious ancestors would probably have taken 
such emotion very much as a matter of course, 
but Wordsworth would not like to think that 
he preferred a new to an old form of expres- 
sion. 

Dickens’s heroes no longer swoon, but they 
weep easily and are very excitable. In ‘ Our 
Mutual Friend,’ written in the ’sixties, 
he introduces Eugene Wraybourn, a 
young man of the modern imperturb- 


able type, who will not admit to any 
ene, 
uced 


emotion. Dickens did not approve of E 
and was not satisfied until he had 
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him to such a state of physical weakness that 
he wept as easily as the earlier heroes, But 
Dickens himself was a highly-strung, emo- 
tional man, and attributed his own qualities 
to his male characters, A critic has remarked 
scornfully on the behaviour of John North, 
ne of the more normal and sensible people 
in ‘ Martin’ Chuzzlewit,’ who gets into a state 
of great excitement simply | cron an old 
friend visits him unexpectedly. ‘ But it is 
very much the way Dickens would have be- 
haved in the circumstances. ~ 

Thackeray on the other hand was regarded 
by his contemporaries as a cold-blooded, 
cynical fellow. Yet his heroes are much 
given to tears. He noticed that impassivity 
was becoming fashionable and disapproved of 
the change, on the grounds that there was 
very little generous emotion in the world, and 
what there was ought not to be suppressed. 

Dickens and Thackeray followed’ the tradi- 
tion of the eighteenth-century novelists. 
Their heroes were young and inexperienced 
and got into all sorts of emotional troubles. 
But there was a rival hero, -paradoxically 
enough the offspring of the romantic revival 
itself, which had at first encouraged extreme 
sensibility. The conquering hero was Byronic, 
a Giaour or a Corsair, a very different fellow 
from a chubby, curly, rosy. Tom Jones or 
Pendennis :— ; 


That man of loneliness and mystery _ 

Scarce. — to smile, and seldom heard to 
sigh ; 

Whose name appals the fiercest of his crew, 

And tints each swarthy cheek with sallower 


ue, 
Still sways their souls with that commanding 


art, 
That dazzles, leads, yet chills the vulgar heart. 


No wonder all the young men wanted to be 
that sort of hero, and all the girls wanted 
such a lover, and no wonder all the minor 
novelists obliged by supplying heroes with 
brows of marble and lips of iron. The great 
advantage of stressing your hero’s impene- 
trable self-control is that you get a fine 
dramatic contrast by working up to a terrific 
climax when he breaks down at last. 

The triumph of the Strong Silent Hero 
came in the eighteen-seventies, I think, with 
‘Guy Livingstone or Thorough.’ I have 
never read that famous work; I know only 
Bret Harte’s devastating parody of it, ‘ Guy 
Heavystone or Entire,’ but in spite of the 
parody the book was immensely popular, and 
the Stiff Upper Lip became the recognised 
social (Why ‘‘ Upper Lip,” by the 
way? It is the lower lip that is the diffi- 


culty.) Ouida took it up at one end of the 
literary scale, Rudyard Kipling at the other, 
and we have banished tears and conformed to 
the standard of the Strong Silent Man ever 
since. The heroine still has a grudging per. 
mission to cry, but the author always acidly 
observes that she spoilt her make-up and that 
her eyes were red, her nose swollen and her 
cheeks mottled. She may no longer shed 
elegant tears that but add to her beauty. 
After all human nature needs some emo 
tional outlet, and at the present time heroes 
and heroines equally ‘show their extreme sen- 
sibility by vomiting. This came into fashion 
during the last war, when it corresponded 
more or less to life, as everyone’s stomachs 
were upset by bad food and continual nervous 
strain, but it became a regular convention 
during the peace, and now another war will 
confirm it.. It is naturally popular with the 
You-gotta-be-fough ’’ schoo he-men 
and their dames get drunk frequently, with 
the usual consequences, but Y= vomiti 
episode is much too widespread to be confin 
to any one class of novel, it occurs in them all, 
from the most serious psychological study to 
the pleasant little story for girls. Sometimes 
it is due to natural causes, sea-sickness or 
indigestion, but more often it is a sign of 
sensibility and is caused by.emotion, grief, 
fear, anxiety or sudden shock. 
Macaulay was very fond of a que 
from an old sentimental novel: ‘‘ The most 
beautiful smile ever seen on mortal features 
suffused the countenance of Lord Mandeville 
as he fainted.” 
No hero could possibly do that now, but he 
can, indeed he must, be sick with perfect 


M. H. Dopps 


ROBLEMS IN HORACE WALPOLE'S 
CORRESPONDENCE WITH GEORGE 
MONTAGU (clxxvii. 280, 296, 337).— 

78. Silver Hill, ‘‘ that formidable moun- 
tain,” is 1 mile from the parish church of 
Tenterden, Kent, on the road to Ashford (via 
Bethersden); and about 2 miles from the 
Sussex border ; view from upper slope extends 
to cliffs at Fairlight, on Sussex coast, near 
Hastings. i 

Montagu knew the district, as his wife was 
heiress of Sir Thos. Dunk, of Hawkhurst, one 
of the rich clothmakers, who then flouri 
at Cranbrook, Hawkhurst, etc. . 

Why Walpole’s letter to Bentley does not 
mention Tenterden and the legend of its tall 
steeple (which he must have seen on return 
journey), and why in darkness Walpole’s 
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ide took them on to Rotherbridge (now 
oa as Robertsbridge), instead of Tenter- 
den, where there were two well-known inns, 
are mysteries unexplained. G. M. 


$4. Who was Parson Stanton ?—There was 
a Conduct (i.e., Chaplain) at Eton of this 
name at the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and he is presumably the same as Miles 
Stanton who matriculated at’ Oxford from 
Magdalen College, May 28, 1691, aged fifteen. 
He was afterwards minor canon of St. 
George’s, Windsor, and in 1721 became Rector 
of Hartley Wespall, dying there in March, 
1753. See Venn’s ‘ Alumni Cantabrigienses.’ 

R, A. Austen-LEIcH. 


WA RSAW AND TRANQUILLITY 
(clxxvii. 317).—To understand the 
exact significance of these words it is desirable 
to cabs the . accasion on which they were 
uttered. France was in the throes of a revo- 
lution so violent that it seemed doubtful if 
she would ever establish a stable government. 
But in spite of this uncertainty a great 
number of Frenchmen, eager to do something 
for “ oppressed’’ nations, cried out that 
France should send help to Poland, which 
had defied the Czar Nicholas. How this was 
to be done.was not very apparent, but nothing 
deterred the hotheads. e unequal struggle 
was watched with intense interest in France, 
as elsewhere, but the Russian army proved 
too strong, and after a desperate and heroic 
struggle it was evident that the cause of the 
Poles was lost. One day in the autumn of 
1831 Sebastiani announced officially in the 
Chamber that order reigned at Warsaw. The 
news produced a horrible impression on the 
deputies, who divined that. the slaughter 
would be great and that much cruelty would 
accompany the capture of the city. To them 
the announcement was equivalent to that well- 
known Latin phrase, ‘‘ Solitudinem faciunt, 


pacem appellant.’ 


Sedgley, Paignton, 


ADING IN SNOW (elxxvii. 282, 
* 340).—The heaviest snowstorms of 
modern times occurred in the severe winters 
of 1812, 1814, 1836 and January, 1881. If 
your correspondent looks up contemporary 
newspaper accounts of these storms he may 
find statements to throw light upon how far 
it is possible to wade through deep snow, In 
Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. ii., p. 642, 
a writer, speaking of the Fenland after deep 
snow has fallen, says that men 
bestrode long leaping poles, which were used 


Percy ARMSTRONG. 


for -cleensing the dikes in summer and were 
now employed in throwing themselves across 
the’ trenches. Over these long wide white 
windy marches, where there was neither hoof, 
when nor foot mark to guide them would these 
hardy men travel on their errands, 

It should be remarked that a snow shovel 
was always strapped behind the guard’s seat 
on a coach as a part of his winter equipment. 
In cases where the coach became absolutely 
snow-bound, horses were requisitioned to 
carry the mails. The snowstorm of Christ- 
mas Day. 1836, was perhaps the worst of that 
century. Most of the mail coaches were 
abandoned on various roads. 

Perhaps some experienced and hardy Swiss 
mountain guide could answer your corre- 
spondent better than anyone else. 


A. L, HuMpHReEys. 


THE MYTH OF THE SOBIESKI 

STUARTS (clvii. 435, 452; clxxvii. 265, 
320).—I am indeed grateful to Mr. James 
Seton-AnDERSoN for giving me this oppor- 
tunity of replying to his queries on my notes 
on the above subject. 

1. I repeat ‘* Burke’s reference to Charles 
Edward Stuart, Comte d’Albanie and his 
son of the same name and title was correct.”’ 
The title was the well-known incognito of 
Prince Charles Edward. A King, even a 
“de jure ”’ one, is the fountain of all honours 
and in this case the title which he assumed 
was given official recognition by George III 
and the British Court on the occasion of the 
visit of the Prince’s widow to St. James’s. 
The late Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria 
gave it, similar recognition and as such it is. 
officially recorded in the Imperial Austrian 
Army lists. 

5. There is no evidence either for, or in 
contradiction of, the claim that the baby 
Prince was handed over to Admiral J. C. 
Allen. I would refer Mr. Seton-ANDERSON 
to the original article (clvii. 437), where the 
writer states that Allen was then on the re- 
tired list and a “‘ Rockingham Whig.’’ My 
reply was, of course, dictated with the object 
of emphasizing both facts, which are contra- 
dictory to what might have been expected 
from impostors—e.g., ‘‘ presumably a 
Jacobite.’? For the second part of the query 
see No. 11. The Sobieski Stuarts were aware 
of Charlotte’s legitimation. 

10. I have no knowledge of Count Stuarda’s 
(Stuart’s) nationality, but it is natural that 
if he were referred to by Prince Henry in his 
will, more than one writer has assumed that 


they were related. 4 Wuttramson. 
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(OsBY OF QUEEN’S CO. (clxxvii. 194, 

229, 251, 302).—The names of the sons 
were William and Henry, of the daughters 
Elizabeth and Grace (Arthur Collins, ‘ Peer- 
age,’ 1768, v. iii.). Elizabeth (d. 1788), m. 
(1) (1734) Lord Augustus Fitzroy, and was 
mother of the 3rd Duke of Grafton; see 
accounts of that family. She m. (2) James 
Jefferies, by whom she had issue. 

R. 8. Brown. 


HOGMANAY IN EDINBURGH (clxxvii. 

315).—An excellent account of the festi- 
val itself will be found in Mrs. M. M. Bank’s 
‘ British Calendar Customs: Scotland,’ vol. 
ii., published 1939. R. L. Stevenson’s ‘ Edin- 
burgh,’ chapt, ix., gives his account of the 


festival. Davip W. May. 


()FFLEY FAMILY (elxxvii. 317).—A very 
full pedigree of this family was printed 
in the Genealogist, New Series, vols. xix. and 
xx.; the ancestry of the Robert Offley 
inquired for will be found in the former 
volume, at pp. 217, 218, 226, 227. 
J. B. WHiTmore. 


SEKHMET (clxxvii. 175).—Since the ideas 
of the sun, fire, and power are intimately 
connected, lions are solar symbols. The mane 
May suggest rays (we find radiate lions with 
thunderbolts in their mouths on the coinage 
of Caracalla, who was of African though not 
Egyptian descent) and I think lions are asso- 
ciated with open country. Now Sekhmet, 
being a lady, could not have a male lion’s 
mane, but perhaps this was enough, and both 
lions and fire are destructive. This is a 
purely modern guess, I have not read widely 
enough in the works of expert Egyptologiste 
to have met with an explanation of the point 
offered with authority. But we know the 
Egyptian towns originally each had a set of 
gods of its own (usually nine, three of whom 
were more important than the rest) and that 
in the course of history there was much com- 
bination and identification, some of which 
was inconsistent. Sekhmet may have been 
chosen goddess of fire because she was a 
goddess with head of a lioness rather than 
the other way about, and not only two Egypt- 
ologists, but two ancient Egyptians, might 
offer different opinions on such a point. But 
perhaps this is enough to answer the query; 
the symbolism does not seem to me extra- 
ordinary, for the Egyptians certainly fav- 
oured gods who were part animal, and I can- 
not think of a better animal symbol for fire 
than a lioness. T. 0. M. 


The Library. 


Mr, Cibber of Drury Lane. 
Hindry Barker. (Columbia 
Press. 19s. net). 


(OLLEY Cibber can never be made to appear 
a person interesting for his own sake, 
Mr. Barker, in this latest study of his life, 
does not say so, but we have been led t 
wonder whether the awkwardness which 
underlies Cibber’s undeniable cleverness, and 4 
ape unattractiveness not easily accounted 
or may not have come from the mixture of 
strains in him. The Colleys from whom he 
was descended on his mother’s side were a 
good old English family from Rutlandshire, 
active in pu lic service in their county, 
Colley Cibber’s great-grandfather had been 
an ardent Royalist in the Civil War, to the 
et of very much reducing his estate in the 
ing’s cause. On the father’s side Colley 
Cibber came of a humble family out of 
Slesvig. There was, however, artistic talent 
in it, and Caius Gabriel Cibber promised so 
well that he was sent by the King of Den 
mark to Italy to study art. He justified 
expectations most signally by the two famous 
figures, ‘Raving’ and ‘ Melancholy,’ which 
he made for the gate of Bedlam. Universally 
and justly admired, they seem also to indicate 
a vein of morbidity in their author, and the 
possible source of some of his son’s disabilities 
of character and temperament as well as the 
source of what came nearest in him to genius, 
Colley Cibber was born in 1671—hie bio 
grapher curiously omits the date. His 
youth, therefore, coincides with the brilliant 
rise of Restoration drama; his later manhood 
saw the development of the drama of senti- 
ment. Careful analysis of his plays and 
account of their fortunes is here supplied. 
More interesting are his career as theatre- 
manager and his relations with partners and 
rivals. The old fashion of set. portraits or 
rather character-sketches which put together 
what the author has understood of each 
rsonage he introduces might well we think, 
ave been revived for such a work as this. 
Cibber’s proceedings are related in abundance 
of detail; so are those of his allies and 
enemies. But it requires much painstak 
to bring it all into some sort of coheren 
whole, and the process would have been easier 
if there had been somewhat more in the way 
of summary and generalisation. True, 4 
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careful reader will do that for himself where 
he likes his subject; but Colley Cibber is 
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uncommonly hard to like, uncommonly hard, 
too, to make any plausible theory about, by 
way of realising and understanding him. 
The chapter on Cibber’s ‘ Apology ’ is one of 
the best in the book; here if anywhere, the 
author brings together and assesses the 
different factors, good and bad, which both 
make the book worthy to survive and com- 
— the curious personality of Cibber 
imself. Another subject made to throw 
light on this is the one on the laureate- 
ship; Mr. Barker, fully just to Cibber’s kind 
of cleverness and to the kind of trouble he 
gave himself to write well, touches off well his 
elation of self-confidence, his silliness and the 
obstinate front with which he met ridicule. 
The chapters on Pope and Fielding, whose 
quarrels with Cibber offer illustration not 
always edifying of the eighteenth-century 
methods in quarrelling, bring us to a 
humanely conceived chapter on Cibber’s old 
age. A friend or two, Richardson and Mrs. 
Pilkington chief among them, temper what 
to us looks the bleakness of his solitariness 
and of the scornful criticism still being poured 
out on him. He himself found it in him to be 
still lively in his, evidently somewhat irrita- 
ting, way, and the closing scene of his eighty- 
six chequered years was peaceful and easy. 

As the copious footnotes show, Mr. Barker 
has made judicious use of most that has been 
written about Cibber, and: particularly of 
sources, and any one who should wish to 
become even more fully acquainted than here 
with a man who certainly offers material for 
a study in oddity, and also illustrates more 
than one side of the development of the 
English theatre, should find all these refer- 
ences of great service. 


The Language of Gesture. By Macdonald 
Critchley. (Edward Arnold. 5s. net.) 
Puls little book includes with gesture the 
use of signs and symbols. Reading it one 
comes more or less to the conclusion that 
articulate speech is a somewhat clumsy mode 
of communication. One may go on to fancy 
that its being possible to record it in writing 
has had much to do with its prevalence and 
its development. Communication, by gesture, 
our author is inclined to maintain is not only 
much quicker, it carries also capacities for 
ace and beauty denied to mere literature. 
ere is a field which the cinema should open 
up further for us. One can imagine, with 
its aid, future generations being brought up 
to use and understand gesture, whether con- 
ventionalised or instinctive, as ours are 


brought up to know the alphabet and the 


numerous conventional significances involved 
in reading and speech. This, after all, would 
be but an extension, and reduction to some- 
thing like a universal system, of practices 
which go back to pre-history. 

On the whole, we are inclined to agree with 
Mr. Critchley that gesture and articulate 
speech were parallel developments, the one 
not being derived from the other, though 

esture—that is, of course, instinctive as 
istinguished from symbolic or conventional 
gesture—would seem to be the more primitive, 
as it is certainly that which is less impaired 
by defects in the organism—to say nothing of 
its being virtually the same throughout the 
human race and so understood everywhere. 

Considerations here would seem to nullify 
the old idea that there is no thinking, or no 
clear definite thinking, without words. On 
the contrary there are several abstract ideas 
which we assuredly entertain by means of a 
mental image and which can be expressed 
by a es much more easily and completely 
than by speech. Mr. Critchley gives a good 
example: the spiral. 

We are told a little about a projected new 
universal sign language, a language of arm, 
hand and fingers. With these Sir Richard 
Paget, exponent of the scheme, estimates 
that no fewer than 700,000 distinct elemen- 
tary signs could be produced, and reckons 
that for the sign language 500 or 600 signs 
would suffice. A field ton for television ; 
possibilities too, of new development in those 
races and nations which, like our own, are 
sparing of gesture. 

It is curious that while a few observers and 
thinkers are occupied along this line others 
should be seeking to establish more clearly the 
degree to which articulate speech of sorts has 
come to be used among animals. A dictionary 
of animal sounds was compiled in the last 
century, and more lately, a dictionary of 
‘*‘orang-utan.’’ Studies have been made of 
speech in cocks and hens, horses, wolves, cats. 

Though for the most part briefly, Mr. 
Critchley’s book covers pretty well the whole 
ground of the expression of thought and 
feeling by gesture, and the corresponding 
interpretation of it, not forgetting on the one 
hand physiology and psychology, or, on the 
other, historical extensions in the way of 
rituals and customary actions such as forms 
of salutation and the like. The preface tells 
us that this study in communication was 
suggested by the observation of a deaf-mute 
who, from the effects of a mild stroke, was 
suffering from what might be called 
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aphasia’? his accustomed sign-talk having 
been interfered with. 


WE have received a pamphlet by Miss Leah 
Chalmers entitled How the Adhesive Postage 
Stamp was Born (London, P. S. King and 
Son, Ltd., 1s. 6d.) setting out the share borne 
by her grandfather James Chalmers, of 
Dundee, in devising the scheme by which pre- 
payment of postage was actually to be worked. 
A bookseller and printer, Chalmers, in the 
eighteen-twenties, after three years’ activity, 
had brought about an acceleration of the mail 
between London and Edinburgh by a day each 
way. In 1834 he produced an adhesive stamp 
to be used for letters, and in 1837, before the 
Select Committee formed to discuss Rowland 
Hill’s famous pamphlet on Postal Reform, 
he brought forward a plan of which the stamp 
backed with a coating of was the essential 
feature, and in principle what it'is to-day. 
Rowland Hill’s suggestion for pre-payment 
was the provision of stamped covers, a plan 
involving several inconveniences. James 
Chalmers suggested further the method of 
cancelling, the sheet of 120 stamps (with 
blank surround for cutting) and the differ- 
ing colour for the different denominations. 
Not without incurring opposition—and also 
without due recognition of the inventor—was 
the plan of the adhesive stamp at length 
in 1840 adopted. Some account of the 
various discussions is given here and good 
part of Chalmers’s correspondence on the 
matter; and all this is followed by particu- 
lars of Patrick Chalmers’s endeavours to get 
his father’s services recognized. The 
younger Chalmers was held up for years by 
having the correspondence between Rowland 
Hill and James Chalmers withheld from him. 
Discovery of Chalmers’s own papers and some 
prospect of pressure being brought to bear on 
the owner of Sir Rowland Hill’s papers to 
allow them to be examined had seemed to 
bring success near when Patrick Chalmers 
suddenly died. The pamphlet has been care- 
fully drawn up from the Chalmers papers 
and from Parliamentary records, and it is 
illustrated with photographs of James 
Chalmers’s three suggested designs for stamps. 

BooxsELLER’s CATALOGUE. 

We have been given to understand that in 
times such as that we are now going through 
books on Natural History are moze sought 
after than usual by the public. The new 
Catalogue (No. 567) which we received the 


other day from Messrs. QuaritcH should, if 
this is so, bring satisfaction to many reader 
It is a Catalogue of books on Bibliography 
and then on Botany. This last comprise 
310 items, and there are few of them that do 
not awake some wish to look through their 
pages, if not to ss them. We give as 
examples some of the older books. Ong 
which would seem to be the outstanding book 
of the whole catalogue is Macer’s Herbal 
“translated out of laten in to Englysshe” 
and printed (? 1550) by Robert Wyer ‘‘ besyde 
Charynge Cross.”” This is a_ black letter 
octavo, in old calf bearing the Dysart armg, 
the third copy known, and priced £160, 
Another pleasant sixteenth-century work ig 
the ‘Herbarium Oth. Brienfelsii’ in three 


volumes sm. folio, with 200 magnificent wood 
cuts, printed at Strassburg 1536-40 (£36); 
The English translation of Dodoens’ ‘A 


Nievve Herbal’ (1578: £40) in the first edie 
tion; Fuchs’s ‘De Historia Stirpium Com 
mentarii Insignes,’ a folio printed at Basle 
in 1542 (£75), and a rare edition published 
in 1574 of Hill’s ‘ The profitable Arte of Gat 
dening,’ a sm. 4to printed in London by 
Henry Bynneman (£30) must suffice for books 
of that century. For the next century hem 
are our old friend Parkinson with his ‘ Para 
disus Terrestris’ in its first edition (1629; 
£35); Charles Cotton’s ‘ Planters Manual” 
(1675: £10 10s.); the ‘ Hortus Indicus Mala 
baricus’ of Jan Draakestein (1679-1705: 
£60) and an edition brought out in 1630 of 
Tusser’s ‘Five Hundred Points of Good 
Husbandry ’ (£28). Interesting items of thé 
late eighteenth or early nineteenth century 
are ‘A Collection of Passion Flowers drawl 
and coloured from Nature’ by Mary Law 
rance—of which apparently the only other 
copy known is that in the Library of thé 
Royal Horticultural Society (1799-1800: £25) 
and the 4 volumes of F. R. de Tussac’s ‘ Flom 
des Antilles’ (1808-27: £84). 
In the section Bibliography we noted T. F 
Dibdin’s Bibliographical Works, 28 volumes 
8vo and 4to (1808-1838: £55) ; the Roxburghe 
Club folio of Elizabethan Ballads and Broa 
sides, printed in black letter in the Bri 
Library (1912: £14), and 13 volumes of “A 
Collection of the privately printed Catal 
of the Morrison Collection of Autographl” 
(1883-1896: £40). We may also mention te 
2 vols. 4to of W. Blades’s ‘ Life and 
graphy of William Caxton’ (1861+) 
£8 8s.). 
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